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FRUIT IN THE VALLEY. 


Jn passing up and down the Connecticut 
valley the traveller is struck with the great 


ficial Organ of the N. E. Agricultural Society quantity of fruit, particularly of apples which 
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Editorial, — 


AUGUST ON THE FARM. 


haying came on so late this year, and 
the difficulties of getting it in the early part 





bid fair to be very abundant this year. The 
apple crop all over the State is going to be 
large, but we observed that trees in the val- 
|ley appeared to hang fuller, and with larger 
and fairer fruit than we expected to see. The 
canker worm has not made its appearance 
there to any great extent, though Mr. Wells, 
of Shelburne, up on the hills west of Green- 
fieid, has a large orchard that they have at- 
tacked and so completely riddled, that he 
has had serious thoughts of cutting it down. 
Why not try the printers’ ink cure that we 
| have so often described and recommended in 
|the Ploughman ? 

Apples seem to flourish in the Connectic ut 
valley, but pears are not cultivated to any 
extent. In some smaller orchards, set within 
a few years past, they are bearing some, but 
the number of trees is much less than that of 
apples. The smaller fruits, like strawberries, 
are pretty plentiful in their season and so are 
raspberries. 








PROGRESS OF TOBACCO CULTURE. 


It is astonishing to see the extent to which 





July were so great thatin many cases it 
« “extended ” into this hot month and 


tobacco is grown not only through the Con- 


w along into the dog days. 


and swale 


case with wet meadows 
lands* particularly. 

But as hay will be sure to be pretty high, | 
farmer ought to put in as many round | 
or English turnips as possible, and the time 

to do it is now, at the very beginning of this 
The common Purple Top Strap-| 
we think, the best variety. | 
The seed may be sown 


month. 
leaf turnip, is, 
on pieces where early 
potatoes, pease, oats or rye, or other early 
Plough up or| 
harrow thoroughly an‘! give the land as good 
Some farmers | 


crops have been harvested. 


& topdressing as possible. 
sow this seed along with grass seed, where | 
they want to seed down to grass. Asa gen- | 
eral rule it is a success, and it is claimed | 
that it will give a good yield of turnips and | 
not materially injure the grass. 

We have not had sufficient experience | 
with this sort of cultivation to recommend it 
without qualification, but where itis very de- | 
sirable to lay down land, it may be worth | 
Almost all shifts will be resorted to 
this year to increase the feeding materials 


trying. 


for next winter. Turnips of this kind answer 
very well to feed out in December, but for 
later feeding the farmer ought to have a sup- 


This will necticut valley towns, but up along the hill 


yowns on both sides of the river. In going 
trom Greenfield to Northfield through Turn- 
er’s Falls and the town of Gill, and through 
Bernardston, we saw many large fields of it 
among the hills, far up from the river, and 
we were told that it is rapidly working its 
way up in both directions, and we expect 
from the way it is making progress that it 

will soon work its way over into Worcester 
county. Indeed it has got a foothold there 

already. Mr. Ellsworth of Barre, has an acre 

that looks remarkably well. It will soon be- 

gin to crowd upon the dairy, and the time 
may come when Massachusetts will be one of 
the largest tobacco growing states for its 

size in the country. 

This year, as we have already stated in an- 
other connection, the tobace o growers have 
had an uncommonly hard time of it on ac- 
count of the cut worm, which has made sad 
havoe all through the valley, and very many 
pieces will be light and poor in consequence. 
Corn is splendid every where. 





A NORTHFIELD FARM. 


Among our notes of travel up and down 
the Connecticut River Vatiey, 


oo ~ 


seven tons of fish guano, four tons of phos- 
phates, four hundred bushels of wood ashes 
and five tons of ground bone, got at Chica- 
go. This last he mixes with the ashes in the 
fall, heaping up in a conical form and cover- 
ing over with loam, leaving a hollow basin 
to hold water on the top. They lie till 
spring, when there is not a trace of the bone 
to be seen. 

For tobacco Mr. Field applies, as a rule, 
thirty-five common ox cart loads of barn 


fifteen acres of corn on a very light, sandy 
plain, giving about one-half ton to the acre- 
The corn on the 20th was looking remark- 


condition. 

The twelve acres of tobacco, with ordinary 
luck, will bring $6000. The cost of labor 
and special fertilizers will not vary much 
from $120 per acre, or $1400, so that the 
tobacco crop a’one is expected to yield about 


yield of other crops, and the profits on sheep 


Valley farming is a paying business. 

We shal! have to defer our cordial thanks 
to Mr. and Mrs. Field for their kind and gen- 
erous hospitality to a future number of the 
Ploughman. 
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CULTIVATION OF .THE APPLE TREE. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman $ 


ums of the Plouwghman, the results of his ex- 


In 1837 the writer made preparations for an 
orchard ; most of the trees then on the place 
were grafted on their branches, and young 
ones from the nursery were obtained and 
set out, in all about five hundred trees 
The writer took the utmost care of the trees 


never allowing unskillful hands to gather| | 
the fruit. For fifteen years he was success- 

ful in raising a fair crop of good fruit. The 
question was often asked, “ What can be 
done with the apples?” We thought there 
would be some way to dispose of them; 


ably well and the land will be left in better : 


$5000 net profit. This in additioa to the | AT stock 


and other stock will show that Connecticut | } 


Gorrespondence, [t= 


Allow the writer to give, through the col- | \y 


by manuring the ground, keeping it tilled ; 
and keeping off insects and other creatures | 
that would pe likely to injure the trees, and 4 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


We give below the time and place of holding such of the 
New England and State Pairs, as we have been able to as- 
certain. Will the Secretaries or friends of other Societies 
that hold exhibitions this fall, send us notices of tie same ’ 


State, Provincial, &c. 


American Institute.......... New York....Sept. 40ct.30 
California Sacramento... ..Sep. 19-28 
. Claremont, «Pep. 17-19 
Atlanta....... « Oct. 14-17 
Ottawa.......... Sep. 16-21 
Indianapolis. .Sep. 30-Oct. 5 

+ -Cedar Ray Sep. > 


yard manure to the acre, and not over ten —— 
dollars of special fertilizers in addition. |} 
The seven tons of fish guano were applied to | Mi 


New York 
Ohio... 


Erie ... 
+ -8t. Louis, Mo . 3-12 
St. Johnsbury ....Sep. 10-13 
ire Richmond .Oct. 29-Nov. 1 
Virginia and Noath Carolina. .Norfolk, Ve 2-.. 
Western Wool and Cotton.. 
Manufacturers ... «Ch 
Wisconsin Milwaukee 


Sept. 24-25 
Concord....... .Sept 24.5 


Worcester North . 
es : “ 4 Worcester North» 
perience in the cultivation of the apple tree. 

W 


pt. 12-13 
Sept. 24-25 


Gt Prrington, Sep.25-26-27 
eeeeee cece Neth Adams,.Sept. 17-18-19 
. peaville ...... 


"lymouth 
lingham.... .... 


Marshfield ...2. .... wofeeel 
Barnstable..sces sees /* 
Nantucket.. ...... 





there being no market, they might be fed ‘ 


—ith «J- 


7} such, bind them u 


STACKING GRAIN 


The operation of stacking is more import- 
ant than might seem at first thought. In 
this country probably more grain is lodged in 
stacks than under roofs, and the chief cause 
of so much damaged grain in market is im- 
perfect stacking... The fallowing directions 
from the Prairie Farmer are good : 

Lay your stack on as level ground as it is 

ossible to find, say on the top of a little 
hill, which top is generall flat. Commeace 
in the middle setting up the bundles as for a 
“ shock ”; buiid all around until you gets a 
large a bottom as is desired. Now commence 
on the outside layers, having the butts of the 
bundles about even with the bottom ora 
little further out if the gmin is damp. When 


28 this row is formed, lay the second with the 


butts four to six inches ¢f the bands of the 
first row, and so on till you get filled up. Ii 
you find the middle getting too full, lay them 
in a little further. Here let me caution all 
against filling up the middle of the stack 
with loose or broken bundles ; if you have 
\ or ley them on the out- 
side, for the middle of the stack must be 
solid. Do not walk any further toward the 


9g | Outside than is really neessary. When you 


come to to ping out thestack, be careful to 
keep the middle well filld up and the out- 
side as even as youcan but mind you do 
not get as much as ote bundle with the 
heads the lowest ; if suth places occur, lay 
some bundles on the itside, filling up the 
hollow before laying the outside ones, for 
one bundle pitching tht wrong way often 
lets in a great deal of water. In finishing, 
when you have no more middle to fill, keep 


z- in the centre, laying a bundle wherever the 


butt will be the loweg, until completely 
topped out. Force a kng, nicely trimmed 
stake down well into the stack, to keep the 
| wind from blowing off the top. 








THE CABBAGE MOTH. 


In the 

ry plentiful in parts of 

ng the cabbages very seri- 

The pupa is formed in a beautifully 


WHOLE NUMBER 1602. 





temporary planting the box-elder and the 


ash may be mentioned. Here and there 
should be the bass-wood, or linn, the tulip- 
tree, the horse-chestnut, and the buckeye. 
The sycamore and catalpa ere too open and 
cpragéling in their habit to be valuable for 
shade, but give an agreeable variety to a 
park. The conditions of latitude and tem- 
perature will alsomodify the selection of suit- 
able varieties.—George Vasey, in Depart- 
ment Agricultural Report. 


TEMPERAMENT. 


The temperament has a great deal to do 
with the minute structure of the different 
parts of the body. If it be active, the text- 
ure of the muscles, bones ete., will be fine, 
wiry and compact; if sluggish, the same 
parts will be coarse, soft anu spongy. 

_It should always be kept prominently in 
view, when we make comparisons as to the 
strength, ee and other qualities of 
the different breeds. We will freely admit 
that the size of any part of the animal is a 

irect measure of its power, provided all 
other things, such as temperament, &c., are 
equal ; but we strenuously maintain that the 
slightest alteration in temperament will make 
a corresponding difference in the power, and 
in the capability of endurance of every indi- 
vidual part. For instance, the muscle or 
bone of a thoroughbred horse whose temper- 
ament is always active, is far stronger, inch 
for inch, than the same part in a common 
farm horse. If the heavy dray horse was as 
strong as he looks, in comparison with the 
thoroughbred, he would be able to carry or 
draw a vast deal more than he has ever been 
known to do. Let us take two animals with 
exactly the same leverage, and we will inva- 
riably find that the one which has the thick- 
est muscle will have the most strength; but 
if the muscle and leverage are the same in 
both cases, and the temperaments different, 
there will be a corresponding difference in 
power, &c. If comparisons are to be made, 
they must be drawn with great precision, 
and this is the proper way to arrive at them 
with accuracy.— Prairie Farmer. 


«Che Stable. 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 








Now put your foot on the step again 
horse makes another move, I hold the reins 
and speak to him again. The horse is get- 
ting excited. Pat him a little on the neck 
and talk to him soothingly. Put your foot 


~ | the cream standing too long, owing to the 


ed to stand, at most, two feet high in the tub; 
in the winter about 2 1-2 feet. 
weather t'e morning milk is cooled down to 


ing milk. Under these circumstances the milk 
s nearly always ripe for churning when the 


to go; I tighten the reins and say whoa. evening milk has stood 36 and the morning 


: the - hours. 


warmer than when cream is churned. 
churning itself should be hurried as little as 


other kind of animal or grain, that for the 
time seems to promise better returns than 
another, that every year brings it disappoint- 
ments to many. @ surest course is, a di- 
versity of crops and the rearing of the differ- 
ent farm animals in due proportion, such as 
the soil and climate and the farmer’s experi- 
ence and judgment point out as best suited 
o his purposes. ‘ihen let him persistently 
oursue a course of industry and endeavor at 
improvement in all that he does, and certain 
success awaitsfhim.— Pacific Rural. 


Che Dairy. 
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CHURNING. 


In the Milch Zeitung, published at Dant- 
zig, Germany, the following conclusions are 
arrived at from experiments made by Mr. 
Peterson to determine the causes affecting 
the yield of butter, viz : 


’ The churning of whole milk is, as a rule, 
little known. It is, however, often resorted 
to in Holstein, where cheese is not made.— 
The general mode of procedure is self evi- 
dent ; instead of being skimmed, when it is 
ripe enough, the whole of the milk is worked 
in the churn. 
All the experiments I have made to deter- 
mine which method yields the must butter, 
have been in favor of churning the whole 
milk, when other circumstances have been 
equalled. To obtain the greatest amount of 
butter, in churning creim, it is necessary, 
Ist. To be in a pcsition to control the tem- 
perature at all times of the year. 

2d. To be able always to perform the skim- 
ming at the right time. 

_3d. Such a daily supply of milk as will 
yield enough cream to allow it to be churned 
before its yield of butter is damaged by stand- 
ing too long. 

_ These conditions cannot be complied with 
in all dairies, and the Jess so the smaller es- 
tablishment. The greater number of dairies 
depend on three or four cows, and the yield 
of butter is often considerably lessened by 





quantity not being sufficient to churn. 

In churning whole milk I always proceed 
as follows: The evening milk of one day and 
the morning milk of the next are churned to- 
gether. The former is placed in a tub direct- 
ly after milking, and the latter added to it the 
next morning. In summer the milk is allow- 


In very hot 


16° to 20° R. before it is added to the even- 


i The temperature of the milk when 
yeing churned should be from 1-2° to 1° R. 


The 


ossible, since the butter globules being more 


many rows of Philadelphia raspberries. These 


—a patch occupying not quite three-quarters 
of an acre. 
tory 20 per cent. off the retail price. A roll |¢TOps but the tobacco are fed on the farm 
that measured, when drawn out, a little more ; 
than 4,000 feet, cost $6,50. 
stakes, six to seven feet long, made from the 
tops and branches of trees, h 

were cut and sharpened by an axe-man in 
one day, at an expense of $1.50. 
two men and a boy half aday to make the 
holes with a crowbar, drive the posts, and 


Horticulture. 
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THINNING FRUIT. 
Marshall P. Wilder, in his address at the 
American Pomological Convention, at Rich- 
mond, Va., said : 
“This is a lesson which we have learned, 
and the necessity of which we have often en- 
deavored to impress upon cultivators, and 
which every successive season teaches with 
stronger emphasis. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for all who send fruit to market to send 
large fruit, and the markets are constantly 
rogressively requiring large and fine fruit. 
] iven the Seckle pear, which once commanded 
in Boston markets the highest price, will not 
now, unless of extra size, sell for any more 
than if as much as common varieties of large 
size. A medium sized fruit, o. even one of 
smaller size, may be more economical for use, 
but until some decided change in the prefer- 
ences of the majority of purchasers shall take 
place, large fruit will sell better than smaller. 
“To produce this, the fruit must not only 
have good cultivation, but must be thinned, 
and we agree with Mr. Meehan that ‘one-half 
the trees which bear fruit every year would 
be benefitted by having one-half of the fruit 
taken off as soon as it is well set, and that 
the overbearing of a tree will in a few years 
destroy it.’ We may layit down asa certain 
rule, that excessive pollhestion is always at 
the expense of both quantity and quality ; if 
not in the same season then in succeedin 
ones, for when branch is centending with 
branch, leaf with leaf, and fruit with fruit, for 
its supply of light and food it would be in- 
deed an anomaly in nature, if this should not 
result in permanent injury to the trees as 
well as to the annual crop.” 


A WIRE TRELLIS BEST FOR RASP- 
BERRIES. 





For raspberry vines that require support 
there is no contrivance more simple, durable 
and cheap than a single wire stretched along 
the line of the row, and fastened to posts 
driven into the ground every thirty feet. No. 
14 wire will be found quite strong enough: 
‘his is the size manufactured for use in West- 
ern vinevards, and for making grape trellises 
No. 14 is preferred to a heavier wire. The 
figures below give the cost to the writer of 
putting up nine lines of this sized wire on as 


rows are seven feet apart, and 460 feet long 


The wire was bought at the fac- 


The chestnut 
elled last winter, 


It took 


THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER FARMS, 


EAdltoral Correspond ofthe M 
setts Ploughman. 





Cut Worms and the Tobacco Crop—The Farm of 
C. & A. Russel—The Manufacture of Manurc— 
The “ Meadows’ — The Farm of Levi P. War- 
ner, Es .— Onion Culture—Small Fruits ~ 
“Sunderland Street” — Farm of N. Austin 
Smith—Growing Onion Seed—John M. Smith's 

Farm—The Dairy. 

The warm weather and frequent showers 
have pushed forward the crops in Connecti- 
cut Valley with great rapidity, though weeds 
and cut worms are making the farmers, es- 
pecially tobacco growers, a great amount of 
extra work. A recent visit to some of the 
best farms in its mildle portion has; made 
the fact apparent that Massachusetts has 
some as fertile land as the west, and westera 
Massachusetts some as good farms as the 
garden region about Boston. 

The Farm of ©. & A. Russell. 
Leaving Amherst Centre on the morning of 
the 18th inst. we found ourselves, after a drive 
of four miles through a good farming country, 
on the bank of the Connecticut River, and 
the farm of C. & A. Russell, young men who 
have recently purchased their farm, and who 
are skillfully and energetically carrying on ex- 
tensive improvements. Their farm contains 
about one hundred and twenty-five acres of 
alluvial land, twenty-five acres of which are 
subject to annual overflow, and about twen- 
ty-five are in wood. Their leading crops 
are 
Hay and Tebaceo, 
but they had large fields of rye and oats, 
and eleven acres in fodder corn for winter 
use. They have this year twenty-five acres 
in tobacco, and have already secured in ex- 
cellent condition more than a hundred tons 
ofhay. The farm is well laid out, the cul- 
ture clean, the buildings and fences where 
the latter are supported, in excellent order, 
betokening thrift and sharp oversight, and 
as we had occasion to notice, the word is 
“come on boys,” and not “go.” All their 


(this last is all exported) and principally to 
milch cows in the winter, and butter manu- 
factured for the Boston market. With their 
stock, muck bed, and the use of Yankee con- 
trivances, they exhaust their entire resource 
in the manufactureof home manure, and this 
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by the other advantages resulting from it. 


AMERICAN VS. ENGLISH CHEESE. 


slants with |t In the report of the Department of Agri- 
lhen of to- | his body becomes lighter. But before you} culture at Washington for February, we find 
start, let me show you how to hold ‘the| the following relating to product, favorite 
penne Sc0bCeSeeneEeaneseees Mincels Sep. 25,27 | did not give the heads a disagreeable flavor, reins. Take them in your left hand, have | cows, and the growing importance of Ameri- 
Saratoga Springs ..Sep. 2, 7 A ° . . ry : . 
. Oct. 2,4| or if the cabbages were subject to a thorough | them of equal length from the bit and to| can cheese in Scotland : 

Sop. 17, 31 washing before using. The insect is subject | cross each other in your hand, the off side} In the six principal dairy counties of Scot- 
Washington. aa Port award “ie 18, 20| to the attacks of a minute ichneumon fly ; | one resting on your first finger, the other} Jand it is estimated that the milk of rather 
and the two spiders, Theridion brassice and | on the fourth finger, the _back of the hand! more than 100,000 cows is utilized for the 
hypophyllum, mentioned by Dr. Fitch in his upwards. Now, in guiding the horse you] purpose of making cheese. ‘The product is 
last report in connection with the white cab- | have only to use the wrist joint, which will] 18,000 tons annually ; worth, at the average 
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im so that he will always wait for your 
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Ever since that time my trees, with all the/ x ~ and raneat thie neanace 
r : Crow 
care bestowed upon them, have been declin- | pekieas 
" llisburg Adams Henderson . 
Frie 


ff Swedes for January and February, | 
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— : ie fail to interest the readers of the Ploughman. | 
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| field, Hadley, Sunderland and Deerfield, ex- | - a 
They do not present the | and looking after the trees, Wind the ques- 


| has never been remuuerafhat are we to do 
| tion is now often ask” 


fan herd nerd vtlae fowtép tut fepau. 
Both for raspberries and grapes stretched wire 
has been found better for tying them than 
when single stakes are used, and raspberries 
fastened to wires can be picked much faster 
than when the vines are left without supports 
or tied to stakes.— Tribune. 
THE APPLE TWIG BORER. 

A small beetle has been found to consider- 
able extent of late years, boring into the 
stems of young apple trees. Itis the Ap- 
ple Twig Borer. Walsh says of it: “Unlike 
the two common borers of the apple tree, it 


is supple ouana 
ue Yheir 


we don gry ey ne 
motto evidently is good cultivation, high 
manuring and large crops, and practically 
they have reached that point. We left this 
beautiful farm with the inward ejaculation, 
“ go ahead boys, fight it vut on that line and 
you will win.” 
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ing, and we get a large crop only 1 
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|cept in extent. 
zh July, thanks to the frequent show- | F 


we can get along with a less quantity of | 


1 in the pastures as we have had 
Warrant , e . 
Does not broad sweep of luxuriant cultivation which 
the eye takes in from Mt. Holyoke, or from Perm of Kovi P. Warnes, Hee. 
Passing north two miles into the town of 


Sunderland, with well kept farms and lux- 


rn fodder than we slled to | , : 
hele Gs ea eae™~ | the equally beautiful Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
last year, and that will leave us all the/,., . os 
' f ietae ¢ We | There has been a change also, which is equal- 

to cut de pr forage. J . , , 
—— erteredendmanase 8 |ly true of all the Connecticut Valley. The 
e found it the best way to cut such a crop | is Aading end transplanting are all an unnat- 


J ree orainentations for apples ?” 


ed, from actual experiment, 
We feel theory of the apple tree culture 
that thér as yet been attained. Grafting, , 
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Farmers are often rather careless in | 


treatment of this crop, letting it lie on 


creatly injured t ch ex re. It je 
greatly Jurec yy such exposure € das 


rreat d 1} oe ty e° 3 
great deal better to get it out UPORng it up 


east I ossible 1 P 
at least, and if P ible to, let it stand out 
I ils, Oo » stogk ~ . , 
Smet i up properly, it will shed 
awhile. If at a ’ 

u and will come out tolerably 
the r 


‘nd sweet. It makes good winter feed 


jor store cattle and other stock if properly | 


red. A far greater breadth has been cul- 
vated this year than we have ever known 
efore, indeed almost every farmer has sown 
» good piece of it, so that the quantity will 
great. 
Every farmer ought to make calculations 


© very 


something in the way of permanent 
rovement every year, 80 as to be able to 
it the end of the year’s work that the 
s better and worth more than it was at 
beginning. Such improvements as 
» low and wet lands can generally be 
{on this month to greater advantage 

at any other season. Where the haying 

\ finished, the press of work is not 

very great, and so the expense is less than it 
Open drains 
lands serve a 


would be at any other season. 
through low and 
very good parpose, and in fact covered 
drains are often impracticable. Where open 
drains are undertaken they ought to be made 
deep enough, and cut down at an angle, nar- 
rower at the bottom than at the top. They 
will be less liable to fill up and become ob- 
structed in this form than any other. 

We always like. to hack away at the bushes 
in the pastures every chance we can get. 
Some kinds of pushes, like the 


swampy 


common 
hard hack, sweet fern, and even alders, can 
be pulled up by the roots easily, especially 
when the ground is wet, and though this is 
rather slower work than cutting with a stout 


bush seythe, it is done for all time and is by 
‘ 


them. 
sure 

that th 
seem to have a new lease of life. 
‘ 
eventually d 


0 


on them for the first time. If alders are firs 


itin the spring, and then the sproute cu 


1 August, many of them will be destroyed. 


Digging out stones or rocks is anothe 


very useful employment for the leisure that 
comes after haying. After travelling through 
hundreds of farms in the Connecticut Valley 


without seeing a rock as big as the fist, w 
h 


many rocks are a nuisance to be sure, but 


farm is none the worse for some of them, 
though we do not want them in the tillage 
land. It is better to yank them out and 


done with them on such lands. 





te Fine, well tilled soil absorbs moisture 
from both above and below, and saves in for 
the use of plants, when a hard, lumpy soil 


towards the end of this| 
th or the first of next, while the sun is| 
hot and drying, because it is very much | 
er to cure it than later, after the fall rains | 


ground to get covered with dust and 


far the most effectual way of getting rid of 
Cutting is a little discouraging, to be 
ire, when there is a reasonable certainty 
1¢ bushes will spring up again and 
Still fre- 
juent cutting of many kinds of bushes will 
lestroy them. The common brake 
r fern, so tenacious of life under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, can be killed out by cut- 
ting close to the ground two or three times 
ina season, but it is now too late to begin 


ave come to the conclusion that a reason- 
able amount of this article in the land is 
rather desirable than otherwise, unless we 
adopt the College farm practice and do 
Without stone walls and road fences. Too 


amount of annual deposit from the floods 
less than it formerly was. Many years the 
when the river rose so as to Ccoy“continue 
meadows, the flood would, , large amount 
;@ week or more, Fal upon the surface. 
jof fertilizinetg the clearing away of the 
| NoWs farther up the river, the snows melt 
| Yar more rapidly, the floods come more sud- 
denly and they seldom last more than three 
days or so. The meadows, therefore, are not 
quite so highly manured by nature as they 
| formerly were. This, however, has no more 
| to do with one farm than with another. 
| Trudging along up the river over a some- 
| what sandy road, with the Connecticut and 
the meadows on the left and the woody range 
of mountains and high hills on the right, we 
pull up at the 

Farm of Thomas J. Field in North- 

fleid. 

This beautiful farm, now consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty acres, has been 
in the family for five or six generations. 
| Mr. Field was formerly a member of the 


nang Board of Agriculture, and has long 











|been active in the control of the Franklin 
| County Agricultural Society. It is unnec- 
essary to say, therefore, that his farm is in- 
telligently managed. Though looking to 
tobacco for his special and paying crop» 
other crops are not neglected, as will appear 
from the fact that he has about thirty acres 
of Indian corn, which is not expected to pay 
much as compared with other crops. Mr. 
Field will cut this year frof? one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and fifty tons of 
hay, and he has several acres of oats. He 
has this year twelve acres in tobacco, which 
is looking better than the average lower 
down the river. When we were there on 
the 20th he was getting in a dozen tons of 
hay in first rate order at a cost of only two 
dollars a ton, though he estimates the gen- 
eral average cost of cutting and storing the 
hay of the farm at from three to four dollars 
a ton. 





So many acres of cultivated crops require, 
of course, a heap of manure. It is impossi- 
ble to make enough on the farm. Mr. Field 
proceeds as follows: He keeps about as 
much stock as the farm will carry, about 
twelve head of pure bred shorthorns, some 
grade cattle and five or six horses and colts 
of Messenger blood, and then he buys in the 
fall about five hundred sheep to winter over 
and sell in the spring. Last fall sheep were 
so high that he did not buy so many, though 
if he had known that A. T. Stewart of New 
York was going to make such a corner off 
wool, and run the prices up so fabulously, 
he would have had his regular number, cost 
what it would, and then he would have 
cleared from one to two-thousand dollars. 
Stewart put in, so it is reported, thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, and controlled nearly all 
the wool in the country. He realized about 
three millions profit in the operation, but it 
was of no advantage to the farmers of the 
country. 

The sheep being highly fed in order to 
bring them out fit for the market in spring, 
make a large quantity of the very best ma- 
nure, and the profits on the sales are usually 
very good, depending, of course, on the 
condition of the market at the time of the 
sale. He has made money on sheep as a 
general rule, getting caught only occasion- 


t 
t 
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e 


ally. He gets about three hundred ox cart 
loads of this manure. 
In addition to this large amount of home 











will not retain it. 


made barnyard manure, Mr. Field has bought 


ural process. On grafting the limbs of the 
older trees they will bear well for a few 
years, then they will begin to decay and the 
branches will all die, leaving the trunk 
sound, with numerous scions starting out 
around it; while in the budded tree, the 
main stock is cut off, the wound soon heals 
over on the outside, but still leaves dead 
wood at the heart, or a sore which tends to 
destroy the life of the tree. In every tree 
the writer has examined the result has been 
invariably the same. 

In digging up trees for transplanting we 
invariably destroy some of the natural roots, 
especially the tap or water root, as it is 
called, which is a permanent injury to the 
tree. As an illustration of that theory we have 
apple trees growing naturally in our pastures, 
that seem as hardy and enduring as the oak, 
bearing fruit every season, which circum- 
stance reminds me that our orchards should 
be mixed up with the evergreen, or forest 
trees, to prevent insects, and to protect them 
from the cold, blasting winds. They seem 
to be natural to the forest, and flourish bet- 
ter there than alone by themselves. 

The writer, after a careful cultivation of 
about thirty-five years, has more than one 
hundred trees fit for nothing but the wood- 
man’s axe. My theory is that seeds should 
be procured from good fruit, planted, culti- 
vated, properly trained and left to grow as 
nature intended. 

Very respectfully, 
Samuet D. Lane. 

North Hampton, N. H., July 22, 1872. 





A GOOD COW. 


Editor of Massachusetts Ploughman : 
I have a five year old cow. I set her milk 
one week, commencing the first day of July, 
and ending the seventh; she made eleven 
pounds and three quarters of butter, after 
the buttermilk was all worked out. I 
weighed her milk night and morning and 
she gave 249 1-2 Ibs of milk. If any one 
can beat this send him along. 
Yours truly, E. L. WEARE. 
Whitefield, N. H., Coos Co. July 10, 1872. 





WATERING GARDENS IN HOT 
WEATHER. 


Injudicious watering is an injury to most 
garden plants ; but properly performed, (for 
there is a right a wrong way of doing it) 
it is a great aid to the plants, and few are 
the gardens, flower or v table, that are 
not watered artificially during the period of 
summer drought. A slight watering in the 
middle of the day is an injury rather than a 
benefit. The heated earth at once absorbs 
the water thus applied, it bakes and forms a 
hard crust about the plant the dews are not 
, absorbed, and the plants are in reality worse 
off than if no water had been put on. It is 
more important to keep the soil light and 
loose about newly set plants, flowers, &c., 
than it is to drench them with water. Where 
this is done the moisture comes up from be- 
low, the dew is absorbed, and the plant 
thrives, which it cannot do so long as the 
surface is crusted over. Always water at 
night ; and before watering have the ground 
loosened up with the garden rake. Then 
water liberally—the application of a little 
water is oftener no better than none. In- 
deed we had rather keep the hoe going in a 
ffower garden, in hot, dry weather, than the 
watering The plants will stand the 
drought better by the former than the latter 
mode. Too much water is as injurious to 
vegetable life as too little ; to drown out your 
»lants is as bad as to have schorched—there- 
fore use judgment in watering, as well as 
in other matters connected with the care of 
your gardens.—[{ Maine Farmer. 








Miscellaneous. 


FOR FODDER. 


Professor Mehay maintains the entire suc- 


cess of his method of so preparing the leaves 


qualities as food for cattle. The method con- | covered the chip tra 
sists simply in placing them in baskets, and} Now Mr. Boynton p 


then be placed in beds, in dry earth, an 


decided improvement in the 
butter. The tendency to diarrheea in cattle, 
produced by the fresh beet leaves, seems not 
to be developed by this prepared fodder, and 
for this and many other reasons, it is strongly 
recommended to agriculturists.—Ezchange. 
CANNED FRUITS. 

The impression prevails among those who 
use freely fruits which are put up in tin 
cans, that they aré injured thereby, and this 
impression is in many cases correct. We 
have long contended that all preserved fruits 
and vegetables should: be stored in glass, 
and no metal of any kind should be brought 
in contact with them. All fruits contain 
more or less of vegetable acids, and others 
that are highly corrosive are often formed hy 
fementation, and the metallic vessels are 
considerably acted upon. Tin cans are held 
together by solder, an alloy into which lead 
enters largely. ‘This metal is easily corroded 
hy vegetable acids, and poisonous salts are 
formed. Undoubtedly many persons are 
greatly injured —— tomatoes, peaches, 
&e., which have n placed in tin cans, and 
we advise all our friends who contemplate 
putting up fruits the present summer to use 
only glass jars for the purpose.—/ournal of 
Chemistry. 





Wuen to Cut Wueat.— The German- 
town J'elegraph gives the following direc- 
tions: There has been some diversity of 
opinion as to the best time to cut whesh, 
judging from the common practice of far- 
mers. It is generally cut when dead ripe, or 
at least when the grain has become hard. 
This is no doubt an error, and one of more 
importance than many suppose. It should 
be remembered that wheat is composed of 
gluten, starch and bran. Gluten is the 
nourishing quality of the grain, makes the 
flour stick — & in the hands of the 
baker, and gives weight to the in—and 
there is the greatest quantity of gluten in 
the grain just when the straw is yellow two 
or three joints from the ground, the head 
turns downward, and you can mash a grain 
between your thumb and finger without pro- 
ducing any milk. It may therefore be set 
down as an indisputable truth that every day 
the wheat stands after this stage of its ripe- 
ness, the gluten decreases in quantity and 
the bran increases in thickness. 


BEE CHRONOLOGY. 


From the deposit of the egg by the queen 
until the worker is hatched, is twenty-one 
days. From the hatching of the worker till 
the commencement of outside labor is about 
sixteen days ; or, in other words, the worker, 
under ordinary circumstances, is this old 
when it commences to gather forage out- 
side the hive. Hence, at thirty-seven days 
before the honey harvest commences, t 
eggs should be deposited, in order to have 
the workers on hand, ready to gather har- 
vest. The breeding department should be 
filled completely with eggs and brood thirty- 
seven days before the commencement of the 
harvest. This varies in different localities, 
and each individual should know for himself 
when his yield of honey begins.—Ez. 





bage butterfly, will also, no doubt, be of ser- 
ae ~~~~~~~~~~~"! vice in destroying the small caterpillar.— 


PREPARATION OF BEET LEAVES | Agricultural Report. 





KILLING CUT WORMS. 
St. Joseph, Mich., is again the theatre of 


It will be re- 


In this way 


Prairie Farmer. 





ROADS AND FENCE CORNERS. 


A correspondent of the Rural New York- 
er writes : Tr there is any one thing which I 
hate more than another about a farm, it is 
to have the road, walks and fence corners 
filled with brush and weeds. It is from 
these places that the Canada thistles and 
other noxious weeds become scattered over 
the farm, and who does not know that weeds 
in roads or walks are a sure mark of sloven- 
liness on the part of the owner? Remove 
all the brush and weeds from the fence cor- 
ners and roadsides; hoe and rake your gar- 
den walks, and see what a wonderful change 
it will make in the general appearance of 
your place. What a very bad hat is to an 
otherwise well dressed gentleman, weedy 
walks and roads are to a good farm or gar- 
den. When I was a boy, my father taught 
me to hoe out my row, which meant to the 
centre of the road, or close up to the fence, 
not permitting the weeds and grass to an- 
nually coonta upon that portion of the land 
occupied by crops. 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


We have yet much to learn, or perhaps we 
should say much to practice, with regar1 to 
suitable shade and ornamental trees in cities. 
In some instances it seems to have been the 
rule to plant anything that could be easily 
procured, particularly if recommended as a 
rapidly growing tree. Hence so many of 
our streets have been overrun with the ailan- 
thus, so sadly misnamed the “tree of heaven.” 
Its very disagreeable odor at flowering time 
has caused a raid which threatens to result 
in its extermination. The next raid will 
probably be upon the white poplar, or cotton 
tree, (Populus Alba, L.) hen its seed 
pods are matured there is a period of eight 
or ten days during which he air is filled 
with the cottony down of the seeds, causing 
much annoyance. Still this tree has many 

qualities, and we hope it will be left at 
least until better trees can be reared. 

The locust (Robinia pseudacacia) has al- 
most disappeared from cultivation at the 
North by reason of the ravages of the borer. 
The silver maple is desirable for its rapid 
growth and beantiful silvery leaves, but in 
some localities it has been sadly injured by a 
borer, which has caused the death of many 
trees. Its long slender branches render it 
particularly liable to injury from storms of 
sleet. No native tree we have is better 
adapted to the purposes of shade and orna- 
ment than the sugar maple. Its foliage is 
full and dense, and its form is that of a 
rounded cone of beautiful proportions. It is 
also clean and free from insect enemies. It 
would be well, if, in planting shade trees on 
our streets, there should be a suitable alter- 
nation of different kinds, some of rapid 
growth for tempo ary use, and others for 
permanence. Some attention should also be 
paid to variety. Probably the very best 
trees for general street planting are the dif- 
ferent varieties of the maple. Next in value 
we would place elms. For intermediate and 








Keep your hand steady, with a gentle press- 
the reins. 


used for that — 
to apply it any 


fore being watered or fed. Every one who 
handles a horse, or has anything to do with 
one, should in the first place cultivate his 
acquaintance ; let him know that you are 
his friend, and prove it to him by your kind 
treatment ; he needs this to inspire confi- 


humble servant. 

If your horse gets frightened at any un- 
usual sight or noise, do not whip him, 
you ‘lo, he will connect the whipping with 
the object that alarmed him, an i 
afraid of it ever after. 
at an object, give him time to examine it, 
which, with some encouraging words from 
the driver, will persuade him to pass it. 
You get frightened, too, sometimes, 
would not like to be whipped for it.—Stock 
Journal. 





Porcine. 


JERSEY RED BREED OF SWINE. 


In the middle or southern sections of New 
Jersey, we have frequently met with a breed 
of swine which seem to have certain uniform 
marks of their own, and to be a distinct type. 
They have a strong red tinge in the hair, 
are deep in the carcass, not so lengthy gen- 
erally as the White Chesters, but are com- 

actly built and good feeders. We have not 
_ able to ascertain their origin, but our 
Jersey farmers seem well satisfied with them, 
and are unwilling to supersede them with 
any of what are called the improved breeds. 
Daniel J. Packer, near Woodbury, has given 
us the following weights of four of these 
Jersey Reds, of his own feeding, and which 
he slaughtered on Dec. 30, 1871, at 17 
months old, viz: 614, 568, 548, 534; total, 
2,274 Ibs; average 566 Ibs. He gives us 
also the following weights of four slaugh- 
tered by one of his neighbors, of the same 
breed, 20 months old, viz; 633, 629, 584, 
525; total 2,370 Ibs.; average 599 1-2 lbs. 
Hiram Jones, Steward of the County Alms- 
house, fed and recently slaughtered eleven 
of these Jersey Reds, 10 months old, except 
the heaviest one, which was 20 months old, 
viz: 612, 499, 493, 458, 456, 455, 423, 398, 
396, 361; total 5,003 Ibs; average 454.9. 
Practical Farmer. 








~ Ghe -Sheepfold. 


LE 


WOOL IS KING THIS YEAR. 


Though wool seems destined to rule at a 
higher figure in the markets for a year or 
two at least, than it has for a long time past, 
and mutton to maintain its full proportional 
value with other meats, and sheep consequent- 
ly commanding higher rices, yet we would 
say to those who may feel like investing in 
his stock, to the abandonment or exclusion 
of such other animals as have received their 
nore speeial attention, not to go to work too 
varnestly in that direction. ]on‘t sell off 
your fine stock hogs at a sacrifice, to raise 
noney to invest in sheep, expecting thereby 
vo reap a sudden fortune. !t would be more 

ban likely that before your fortune is rea- 
ized from the change, that hogs or pork wil- 
ve king in the place of wool. 

Ail cannot go into the same business of 
stock raising on a large scale, with the same 
one kind of animal, withont almost immedi- 

j ately over doing the thing. Itis this con- 
| stant inclination to change, from one to the 


direct him either right or left as you wish. price of last year, about $5,000,000, Tne 
Ayrshire cows, that are eminent for their 
ure on the bit—no jerking or switching of] milking qualities, even when fed on poor pas- 
If more speed is wanted, take | tures, form the favorite breed. 
the whip in your right hand, to be gently! made for about 190 daysin the summer _pe-| ‘ l 
careful not} riod of the year. After that the milk is| burrow, for the space of one or two inches. 
arder than is necessary | made into butter; or, if near a railroad sta- 
of the beet, as to render them capable of pre- | another wonderful discovery in the way of | to bring him up to the required speed. tion, sent into town for sale. 
servation for several months as fodder; and | destruction to insect enemies. Speak to him soothingly, and intimate in| cheese factory system is gradually being 
at the same time greatly improving their] membered that last year Mr. Ransom dis- | the most gentle manner what you want him | adopted. The consumption of cheese is rap- 
for catching curculios. | to do, and he will try to do it. So noble an| idly increasing and is appreciated by the la- 
: sar: ’ as discovered a method | animal should not be handled roughly, nor | boring classes, entering largely into their dai- 
immersing them in a tank containing diluted | of trapping cut worms by the thousand. It | over driven. ly diet. The reports of the American dairy- l 
hydrochloric acid, of four degrees of Beaume. | comes about in this wise: In a field of toma- ’ ; 
The result of this is to greatly condense the | toes he was much troubled with the worms | moved at once, and the horse rubbed down | Many of the old English brands of cheese ing place for their larvee ; for no larvee have 
volume of the leaves, and to render it neces- | destroying the plants. ‘Thinking they might | with a wisp of straw or hay. Give him a] are passed by and dectined on coming into 
sary to add more fresh ones to fill up the bas- | he baited, he cut some green clover, wadded | bite of grass or hay, and let him cool off be- . 
ket, which has to be again immersed, and | jt yp into small balls and distributed among 
finally allowed to drain off. The leaves may |the hills of tomatoes, and found that the 
I worms would collect about them, eat and go 
kept until needed for use. According to 4 into the ground near them. e 
report of a committee who examined the re-| took from the locality of these balls the num- 
sults of process, domestic animals become | pers of 37, 68, 70 and 82. He has experiment- 
extremely fond of the leaves thus prepared ; | ed with various poisons mixed with the clover | dence, and when that is gained 
and, indeed, milch cows fed with them are | to destroy them, and at last took boiling wa- 
said to give a large increase of milk, with @ | ter pouring it over and about these wads, in 
Lamy | of the | this way destroying 15,000 in a single day.— 


When you return, have the harness re-/ men’s associations are reprinted in England. 


competition with American importations. 


weighing milk, the Country Gentleman says : 
A correspondent who criticises the very ex- 
eis your|© : 
. quite universal at butter and cheese factories, 
and is rapidly spreading elsewhere, of reck- 
for if| oning milk by the pound instead of by the 
gallon, is not aware of the origin of the cus- 

t 
If he wh: wy oom upon the supposed fact that everybody 
x “ knows what is a quart of milk.”—There are 
several standards as regards measure of ca- 
pacity, especially the wine gallon of 231 
and | cubic inches, 


The American 


A POUND OF MILK. 


Referring to the custom now practiced of 
ellent custom which has become almost or 


om, and is an error in basing his criticism 


and the beer gallon of 282 


sect attacks the apple, and usually it is the 
twigs of good sized trees that it preys on, 
The cheese is| baring in just above a bud, and oe 


by having two little thorns projecting from 
the hind end of the body, and both males 
and females are found in these burrows, and 
alwavs with their heads downward, showing 
that they bore the hole, not in the larva state 


Neither can they bore these holes as a breed- 


ever been found therein. 
fore, they must bore them as a means of 
supplying themselves with food, which we 
should also infer from the fact of both sexes 
occuring therein in about equal numbers. 
With insects, as a general rule, it is only the 
female that labors for the well being of her 
future family.” 


and every fall intend to have some nice 
thing or another set out, but find time flies 
too fast for them; season after season goes 
away, and still there is nothing done. niarily. But a few years ago he became dis- 


it is now known that a vast number of oper- 


s only in the perfect beetle state that this in- 
lownward through the pith in a cylindrica 


The male is distinguished from the female 


ike other borers, but in perfect beetle state. 


Evidently, there- 





SUMMER PLANTING OF 
ASPARAGUS. 


There are many persons who every spring 


glimpses of the peaceful river at depressions 
in its banks, we reached the charming es- 
tate of Levi P. Warner, Esq., in the “ mead- 
ows.” It it situated in the midst of a wide 
stretch of choice river land, hundreds of acres 
of which would quickly bring from two to 
three hundred dollars per acre if it were on 
the market, and his farm is now of this qual- 
ity and value, though originally part of it 
was tenacious, cold and unproductive. 

The Cultivation of Onions. 
Unlike most of the farmers in the Valley 
Mr. Warner has never had a run of the to- 
bacco fever. He is engaged in what might 
be called general farming with one or two 
leading crops, and is the pioneer of the 
onion cultivation in this region. Onions he 
yet cultivates largely and successfully, but 
gives much attention to growing 
Small Fruits. 
especially raspberries, which find a market 
among his neighbors, and in the towns of 
Amherst, Northampton and Greenfield. He 





Thanks to a progressive horticultural spirit, 





cubic inches. One of these is sometimes 
history of the factories, farmers were often 
induced to give beer gallons instead of wine 
gallons, because they wished the price per 
gallon to be nominally as large as possible ; 
and the system of buying and selling by 
measure rapidly eame into disfavor. A 
pound is standard weight and has the same 
meaning wherever the English language is 
spoken, The bulk of a given quantity of 
milk, moreover, will vary with its tempera- 
ture, and we have had occasional doubts 
whether the froth were not sometimes 
“ counted in,” when the number of quarts 
yielded is measured warm from the cow, 
for the information of the public. As to 
the comparison of weights and measures, it 
is common to regard a pint as a pound, but 
a careful correspondent of the Country Gen- 
tleman lately stated, as the result of numer- 
ous trials, that a quart of milk will average 
2 1-5 pounds in weight, and when thoroughly 
cold, that he had found a quart of milk to 
weigh nearly 2 1-4 ( 2.23) pounds. 


HOW EASILY BUITER IS SPOILED. 


A farmer’s wife writes to an exchange : 
“ Of all the products of the farm, the butter 
is the most liable to be tainted by noxious 
vapors floating in the atmosphere. Our peo- 
le had lain some veal in the cellar, from 
which a little blood flowed out and was neg- 
lected until it had commenced to smell. The 
result was that a jar of butter which I was 
then packing pl and tasted like spoiled 
beer. Another lady reader observed that 
there was a pond of filthy, stagnant water a 
few hundred feet from their house, from 
which an offensive efluvium would be borne 
on the breeze directly to the milk-room, 
when the wind was in a certain direction, 
the result of which was that the cream and 
butter would taste like the disagreeable 
odor coming from the pond. As soon as 
the pond was drained, we had no more dam- 
butter.” 


CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 


To the farmer we would say, fertilize your 
mind as well as your land, that the plough 
may be driven over and through it. The 
gliding of wheels is easier and rapider, but 
only makes it harder and more barren. 
Above all, in the present age of light reading 
—that is, of reading hastily, thoughtlessly, 
indiscriminately, unfruitfully—when most 
books are forgotten as soon as they are fin- 
ished, and very many sooner, it is well if 
something heavier is cast into the midst of 
the literary public. This may scare and re- 
pel the weak ; it will rouse and attract the 
stronger, and increase their strength by mak- 
ing them exert it. Remember, that in the 
sweat of the brow is: the mind, as well as the 
body, to eat its bread. 














ations can be performed through the summer, 
used and sometimes the other. In the early | which at one time it would have seemed ridic- 


ulous even to have thought about.- Among 
these many summer things which can now 
be done is the planting of asparagus. 
Among the old plants in the beds where the 
seed falls, are generally many little plants 
which have sprung up since the spring, and 
these can he taken up and set out into beds 
of rich earth, and will make plants strong 
enough to push up sprouts fit for for cutting 
next spring a year, better than plants set 
out next spring will. Of course care must 
be exercised to keep them from withering 
during transplanting. The best way is to 
make holes first as we recommended for cab- 
bage some weeks ago, filling the holes with 
water and allowing it to pass away some 
hours before putting in the plants. On tak- 
ing up the young plants they should be kept 
in a pan of water, and taken from the 
water one by one as they are wanted to put 
into the holes, pressing them in firmly as it 
is done. Plants so wet will not wither, but 
go on right away and make good lants as 
we have described.— Germantown Telegraph. 





Cuerry Trees.— These should never be 
highly manured. Singular as it may seem, 
better results have been obtained by growing 
cherry trees in grass than by cultivating 
them as highly as pears. Experienced fruit 
gr-wers in Delaware, who once began a sys- 
tem of liberal manuring and treatment of 
cherry trees, found after an experience of a 
few years, that the bark would burst, gum 
mel ooze ont, and many portions of the 
tree show an unhealthy condition. The 

owers immediately discontinued high feed- 
ing, and seeded the land down to grass. 
The trees recovered their health, and have 
borne bountifully since the system of grass 
culture began. It is the only fruit tree of all 
varieties which we can safely recommend to 
be treated in this way. A Delaware friend 
says his row of cherry trees, growing in grass 
along the fence, are the picture of health and 
luxuriance ; while in previous years, with or- 
chard culture, he could never make them suc- 
cessful.— /ndependent. 


CURING GREEN GRASS. 


One word in defence of our “ green grass 
friends. If I understand their plan, it is to 
fill a whole bay at once in a nearly air tight 
barn, pack it tightly, and cover it up with 
refuse hay or straw. It is well known that 
oxygen is the active agent in decay and de- 
composition; hence we preserve fruit of sll 
kinds by excluding the air. Why not green 

rass in a similar manner? If one man suc- 
ceeds by the new method and another fails, 
there must be some reason for it. I am con- 
fident that the man who has open barns and 
puts his hay in from time to time through 





” 


is a most thorough farmer, and has already 
attained success as such, as well as pecu- 


satisfied with “ living in the street,” and 
drawing his manures and crops a mile or two 
back and forth, and purchased land and erect- 
ed buildings in what was called the poorest 
part of the “meadow.” By well directed 
industry he has made his farm as good as 
the best, made a pleasant home where all his 
land and crops are beneath his eye, and his 
farming operations are more conveniently 
and cheaply carried on. The striking fea- 
tures here are neatness, thoroughness, and a 
common sense appreciation of what is valua- 
ble inthe modern ideas of farming. He 
expresses the idea that a farm would not run 
itself; that there was some humbug at the 
present day about farming, and no man could 
succeed who did not have business capacity, 
did not manure highly, and who feared to 
invest his surplus in his operations. We no- 
ticed his orchard, which is in very fine condi- 
tion, was cultivated but not cropped, that 
all his tools and implements not in use were 
securely housed, that his manure pile was 
sedulously cared for, weeds were not toler- 
ated, all crops growing finely, and the house 
yard filled with choice flowers in full bloom. 
Sunderland Street. 
Northward a mile and a half and we reach 
“ Sunderland Street.” This is a broad, level 
avenue, more than a mile in length, with 
rows of beautiful rock maples on either side, 
and at short distances are grand old elms 
and sycamores which have come down from 
aremote generation. The villagers are all 
farmers except the minister, the doctor ard 
the “storekeeper,” who, of course, is also 
postmaster. A thriving, industrious, moral 
community, wide awake and intelligent. 
Two of these are said to be only fair samples 
of those we called upon. Oneof them, Mr. N, 
Austin Smith, followed Mr. Warner in onion 
cultivation, but has now outstripped him in 
yield and area sown, and is the largest 
cultivator of this crop in this section. Al- 
though his land is suitable sor it, Mr. Smith 
does not believe in tobacco or its cultivation. 
His crops are onions, fruit, (principally 
grapes) and hay. His hay crop is consumed 
by dairy stock, and butter in considerable 
quantities is manufactured for the Boston 
market. Though laboring under the disad- 
vantage of having a part of his farm in the 
“ street,” and a part in the “ meadow,” he 
has succeeded in bringing it all to a high 





the haying season, can succeed by the new 
method.—Corr: N. £. Farmer. 





degree of fertility. All his crops are in 





